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(;r,Nii,KMKN,  -At  lliis  tlvj  lif^i  ru!)li(;  Mcctini,'  of  our 
Society  lor  the  prcscm  lu-adcrnic  year,  it  is  \\\y  duty  t« 
(•lelivcr  the  usual  Inau^^ura!  Adda-ss.  I  am  rt;(iuircd  to 
speak  to  you  on  some  suitable  subject.  What  that  subject 
shall  be  you  kindly  leave  entirely  to  my  own  ch.oice. 
J'eforc,  however,  announciny  any  definite  subject,  there 
arc  one  or  two  thin;^s  which  1  must  do.  It  would  be 
'unpardonable  on  niy  part  were  1  to  forget,  first  of  all,  to 
thank  you  for  electing  me  t(j  the  position  which  1  have 
to  occupy  during  the  present  session.  Though  I  do  not 
wish  to  magnify  mv  otfice,  yet,  out  of  respect  to  you  as 
members  of  tlie  Society  and  as  Students,  j)rei)armg  for 
the  office  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  1  must  say  that  thr 
position  to  which  you  have  elected  me  is  one  of  honor 
us  well  ns  of  resi)onsi-  .  ly.  1  nnist,  therefore,  thank  you 
for  reposing  such  con/ulenco  in  me  ar,  ytui  have  done  in 
electing  me  to  the  position.  J':s]iecially  must  I  do  so 
when  I  am  conscious  of  my  inabilit)-  to  ])erform  the 
duties  of  the  office  with  tlu-  efficiency  and  credit  mani- 
fested by  my  predecessors. 
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1  nuist.  .Iso.  co.>«r..tulatc  ihc  Society  on  tl^e  vay 
prosncTous  st.itc  lu  whici.  it  i.s  at  ihe  i.rcncnl  imK-.  Hoim 
Ihc  Tcrv  l.cK'in.rnK  of  th<r  ',.rc.s.n  scss.on.  the  aitcm  ancc 
nt  thcorclinar;  no.tln^s  hns  '  c.n  luycr  ^h*"  ''  »^^; 
prohal.'v  tvcr  ..c.n  m  former  y.r.r.  ;  and  there  .»  now  no 
rc-ason  i.)  (relieve  that  the  .i'.t.«n<'.ancc  >Mh  at  all  deer  •.^^r 
The  intcrcHt  also  taken  hv  the  nieiv.bersi  in  the  proceedinnH 
of  the  SocH'iy  has  lar|;ely  inc  renscd.  Another  thm^ 
mdicatiiv^  thc'p'osnerity  of  llic  Society,  and  on  wh,di  it 
IS  to  be  congratulated,  .s,  the  prescni  satistaci..ry  cond.tu.n 
ofitsConst.lution.  In  the  year  .869  the  Lonst.tutK  n 
was  printed,  so  that  all  the  naMnbcrs  of  the  Society  ni.«ht 
be  tho.nn,hlv  acciuainted  wuh  the  laws  by  .uch,. 
proceedings  should   be   regulated.     Irom   time  to   tin>e 

rtain  numbers  heartily  interested  m  ^1- weltare  of  tie 
Society  saw  defects  in  that  Consuiulion;  and  otherH  saw 
places  in  it  where  they  tlun.^ht  there  was    room   for 
n    rovc-nient.      A  few 'others  a^'ain-not    re Orm    bu 
^  Jervative   in  their  ,miui,.les--- could  see  neU^deo^ 
nor  room  for  improvement  in  the  .^ood  old  Lonsl.tution. 
The  relormers   brou,ht  forward   their  measures  and  the 
ronservaliyes  opposed.    The  conseciuence  was  that,  aftc 
eyend  hard  and  yet  no  doubt  profitable  struggles,  seyera 
important  amendmenis  to  the   t.'oust.tut.on  were,  from 
in  e  to  time,  successfully  made.    ( )ne  important  measure 
for  example,  was,  the  insertion  of  an  article  proyidinK   o, 
voUmtary  Readings  and  open  ^'f^^''^:;^^'''''^^!^;^ 
Any  meinbermay  now  speak  and  read  ^^'^^^'l^;^^^'^'^ 
as  often  aH  he  may  desire.     Another  improycmen    i    the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  crilir.  whose  ^'"^y  i     s  U> 
citicise  the  elocution  of  the  readings  and    spee<  hcs  at 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society.     Such  we. e  the 
•  nVoyementsmade.  that,  at  the  beginning  o  the  presen 
session,  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
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ning  of  the  present 
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Coualiintion  rc-printcd,  with  ibc  amendments  cmbodie<1 
la  it. 

Allow  me  to  mHKConc  more  prchminary  remark.^  I  wnJi 
to  nay  a  word  or  two  regarding  the  object  of  i>.c  Social). 
The  primary  and  immediate  object  is,  to  cultivate  good 
reading,  correct  composition,  and  lluent  fxUm/ou  speak 
xng  upon  literary,  philosophical,  and  scientific  (iuestions; 
und  the  ultimate  object— the  grand  fmal  end  wc  have  in 
view— is  to  fit  ourselves,  as  !ar  as  it  lies  in  our  power, 
for  tlie  great  work  before  us  in  after  life.  You  all  kno^ 
how  very  important  it  is  tliat  tlic  word  of  Cod  should  be 
read  in  such  a  way,  that  those  to  whon\  it  is  read  should 
catch  its  meaning,  just  as  they  would  when  spoken  to. 
To  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  exercises  of  ihf 
Society  undmibtedly  tend.  They  serve  also  to  promote 
another  object,  of  perhaps  still  more  importance,  vi/. :  - 
to  develope  the  power  of  communicating  to  our  fellow 
men,  in  a  clear  und  forcible  manner,  at  any  time,  the  all- 
important  truthsof  the  Christian  Religion,  and  of  defending, 

without  hesitation,  those  truths  against  the  assaults  of  all 
oijponents.  That  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  every 
Student  of  our  College  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  will,  ther  '•%  bo  very  evident 
to  all.  'I'hose,  in  tlie  first  jjlace,  ».  are  but  beginning 
their  College  course,  who  have  liao  no  experience  in 
public  si)eaking  and  reading,  and  who,  tlieiefore,  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  control  those  emotional  feelings 
which  invariably  attend  one's  first  appearance  in  public, 
should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  Society 
such  as  ours,  to  overcome,  t  estrain  those  feelings.  It 
is  decidedly  wrong  for  any  person,  if  he  can  possibly  avoid 
it,  to  make  his  first  attempt  at  jjublic  speaking  in  the  pulpit, 
because,  in  such  a  case,  he  is  sure  to  be  far  moie  concerned 
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about  his  own  state  of  mind,  ;uul  his  own  .suc:c*;ss  in  the 
m>re  delivery  of  t!ie  discourse  which  he  has  prepared, 
than  ah'.nii  the  iinpressior.  ■••iiicli  thL-  message  of  nierc) 
.v.iglit  U)  jirodu-e  or.  '.lie  iniiids  n!\'.  i.earts  i.^iiie  hearers. 
'.r.  ilic  case  of  liiose  of  Ou,-  niiuibers  who  arc  furlher 
■-.('.vanced  !r.  'licir  loilegc  'j.;)'.;rse,  and  who  ronseciuentl) 
,iave  had  (.nnsiderabiO  exp'jrier.ce  in  public  speaking  and 
rcading,w'-.i!e  eni^aged  in  i-.nssion  wcrK  during  t!ie  suinmer, 
;^nd  occasionally  during  ihe  winter,  w-  hold  th:.t  the 
exercises  of  this  Socit-'ty  are  just  as  necessary  as  fur  those 
svho  have  had  no  such  ex[)erience  at  all.  And  here,  by 
the  way,  we  take  occasion  to  correct  a  very  prevalent 
error,  regarding  the  motives  which  actuate  students  in 
conducting  the  services  in  the  various  mission  stations 
in  our  city.  We  have  heard  it  again  and  again  said,  that 
these  stations  give  the  young  men  a  splendid  "  chance 
to  try  their  skill  "  and  see  what  ihey  ca.n  do  '.  It  is  real!) 
painful  to  hear  such  language — it  is  n-pugnant  to  all  true 
christian  feeling.  Moreover,  there  is  no  ground,  andean 
be  no  ground,  whatever,  for  such  a  stat'.*ment,  forespeciall) 
at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  plenteousness  of  the 
harvest,  and  the  fewness  of  the  laborers,  the  demand  for 
preacl'ers  is  really  greater  than  the  supply.  If,  then,  the 
more  advanced  students  have  so  many  opportunities  of 
s]jeaking,  apart  from  any  .Society  such  as  this,  why,  it  ma\- 
be  asked,  are  the  exercises  of  the  Society  as  necessary  for 
them,  as  for  those  who  may  be  only  in  their  first  year  at 
College?  We  reply,  that  for  them  the  grand  object  of 
the  Soci*'ty  is,  not  merely  to  aftbrd  opportunities  for 
speaking,  but  for  extcmporaueous  speaking  ;  and,  what  is 
of  perhaps  still  more  importance,  for  speaking  upon 
literary,  philosophical  and  scientific  (juestions.  You  all 
know  how  soon  and  how  insensibly  one  who  is  accustom- 
ed to  spea.k  only  on  sacred  and  solemn  subjects,  in  .sacred 
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places,  and  on  ihe  sacred,  da)-,  may  act[un-c  a  tone  ol 
voice,  a;vi  a  manner  of  speaking,  which  is  exhibited  only 
by  ciergynicn,  and  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  r.atural. 
Tlien,  again,  is  it  not  (.f  very  great  imporiance  liiat  we, 
as  siiulenls,  living  in  an  age  which  has  Ijeen  ciiaracierized 
as  one  of  intense  earnestUL-ss,  in  an  age,  luo,  in  wliich 
the  iviust  abstruse  ([ueslioi^.s  in  literature,  science,  and 
philoso;;!iy,  are  being  i)()[)ulaii/ed  to  such  an  extent  t'.iat 
every  ih.oughtful  individual  is  lolcrably  wrh  informed 
upon  them,  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with,  these 
subjects,  and  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  give  an  intelli 
gent  0[)inion,  exjjressed  in  clear  and  ft)rcible  language, 
on  any  one  of  them  ?  Above  all,  should  we  not  he  ])re- 
pared  to  do  this  when  tht;se  subjects  ai)])ear  to  leach  what 
is  in  opposition  to  C'hri  nity,  and  when  they  are  brought 
forward  for  the  ])urpose  of  overthrowing  the  very  fouiula- 
tions  of  our  faith  ?  To  encourage  and  helj)  one  another 
to  develop  this  power  is,  at  lea.st,  one  object  we  have  in 
view  in  our  Society. 

The  last  mentioncLl  object  of  our  Society  suggests  a 
topic  on  which  1  now  desire  to  speak.  I  purpose  making 
a  few  sui^i^fs/zD/is  r<\i^(inh'/ii^  //n-  lony  to  deal  loit/t  the  tlilfcr- 
ent  forms  of  infttlflity  \s\\\\\\\-\\c\\  we  may  be  met  wliile 
engaged  in  our  great  work.  It  is  no  very  rare  thing  for  a 
clergyman  to  meet  nien  who  have  some  ol)jection  or  other 
to  bring  forward  in  opposition  to  Christian  trutli.  It  is 
most  dam.aging  in  sucli  eases,  and  especially  in  the  pre- 
sence of  other  persons,  if  he  has  not  a  woril  to  say  in 
defence  of  the  truth.  'J'he  clergytnan,  again,  is  often 
calL-d  upon  tu  speak,  and  sometimes  to  write  in  opi)Osition 
to  the  false  philosophy,  and  false  science  which  are  being 
scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  countrv  bv  means  of 
popular  lectures  and  po])ular  writings.     Since  the  very 
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e.slablishmcnt  of  Christianity,  the  great  adversary  of  truth 
has  hail  liis  agents  employi'd  in  this  destructive  work. 
In  every  at;e  he  has  a  Cc!si;s,  a  ror;j!iyry,  and  a  Julian, 
or  a  HiKiic  and  li  Voitaire,  or  a  Spencer,  a  Darwin,  ;i 
]  i"  \U-y,  ■-  Sir.iuss  ami  an  Arnold.  In  opposition  to  tiiese 
wc  rejoice  to  say  that  truth  has  iiad  such  noble  apoioi;ists 
■A%  Justin  .Martyr,  Orij^ni,  and  Tertullian,  as  J^auiner, 
HNikr,and  raley,and  as  Drs.  Hodge,  .McCosii,  Christlieb, 
and  a  host  of  others  not  afiaid  to  tlnow  down  the  gauntlet, 
and  challenge  to  the  contest  any  of  the  opponents  of 
Christianity.  On  the  side  of  truth  we  profess  lobe;  and, 
therefore,  for  the  defence  and  the  upholding  of  titith, 
every  favorable  opportunity  should  be  taken  advantage 
ol  by  us. 

Regirding  the  way  to  deal  with  our  opponents,  the 
fust  su;4ge.stion  I  would  make  is,  that  we  should  Mft-/ 
them  on  liwir own ^:;rounii.  They  bring  forward  arguments 
iVoni  their  so-called  philosophy  and  science.  Jlcnce,  at 
first,  it  will  not  do  to  ([iioie  te.xts  of  Scripture  in  answer 
to  their  arguments,  for  many  of  them  do  not  believe  that 
the  i'.ibie  is  a  revelation  from  (lod,  and  some  of  them  do 
not  admit  even  the  exisieiKe  of  a  (iod.  You  must  first 
of  all  employ  scientific  arguments  to  support  your  ])osi- 
tion;  and  then,  after  you  liave  done  that,  you  may  show 
that  science  and  Scripture  cannot  be  antagonistic  the 
one  to  the  other,  for  they  are  both  revelations  from  the 
same  lieing — the  only  dift'erence  between  them  being, 
that  one  is  natural,  and  the  other  supernatural;  and  that 
the  one  is  designed  for  a  ilitVerent  purpose  from  that  of 
the  other  As  philosophy  and  science  are  revelations  to 
us  from  God,  through  our  natural  faculties  interpreting 
what  is  engraven  on  our  own  minds,  and  reading  what 
is  written  on  the  pages  of  nature  around  us,  wc  should 
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certainly  use  them  ior  the  purposes  for  which  iliey  were 
desigix'd.  We  may  thus  demolish  our  enemies  with  the 
weapons  taken  out  of  their  own  hands.  ICverr  such 
triumph,  we  may  rest  assurcti,  will  strengthen  us  in  our 
own  belief,  give  us  clearer  views  of  it,  and  advance  the 
cause  of  truih.  In  the  nol):e  words  uttered  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Kvangelicai  Alliatice  in  New  ^'ork,bythe 
great  Dr.  TheoiloreChrisllieb,  of  the  L'niversity  of  I'.o.'in: 
"However  great  the  harm  may  In-  which  is  done  to  whole 
generations  by  the  systems  of  unbelief,  yet  it  should  be 
borne  in  miiul  that  every  earnest  and  honorable  contest 
with  scientilic  opponents  has  in  the  end  always  euiich  d 
the  Church's  store  of  truth,  brought  to  light  new  weapons 
from  her  iiiexhaustil)le  arsenal,  and  denioiistrated  anew 
the  steadfastness  of  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  l-'or- 
ward,  then,"  he  says,  "must  be  <nir  motto  as  against 
modern  unbeheving  science,  too.  Tlie  hotter  tlie  battle, 
the  more  gainful  the  issue." 

lUit,  while  adopting  this  noble  sentiment,  we  sh.ould 
bear  in  remenibrance  one  iniiwriant  a/////^w -- never 
attempt  to  declaim  against  forms  of  infulelity  unknown 
to,  or  unlikely  to  do  any  harm  amongst,  those  lor  whose 
good  we  are  laboring.  Our  grand  object  should  be  to 
get  men  to  accept  the  offers  of  mercy  through  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thus  glorify  Mim  whose  we  are,  and  wlumi  it 
i^  our  duty  to  serve.  If  anything  comes  across  our  path 
whicii  would  Innder  our  progress  in  this  great  work,  we 
sliould  clear  it  away  or  tread  it  down  as  J»est  we  can; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  leaving  ovn-  path  to  fnul  out 
stumbling-blocks  that  might  hinder  our  progress  were 
'^ley  put  in  our  path.  When  the  enemy  is  near  we  should 
take  stiaightaim  ;  but,  when  too  far  ofif,  we  need  not  waste 
powder  or  shot.     Our  strength  should  be  reserved   till 
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occasion  dciM.inds  its  exercise  When  the  proiJCi  time 
does  roine --when  we  find  t!iat  the  cause  of  truth  is 
sntterini4  I'runi  tlie  aitacks  of  unre<isted  opponents — it  is 
nir  duly  to  enter  rpon  i!ie  contest  and  oflera  determined 
'vsistanee.  ( lod  Ikis  given  us  facuUirs  for  the  discovery 
,)rtnith  and  for  the  interpretation  of  what  he  has  revealed, 
.'.nd  lie  has  i^iven  us  powers  for  comintniicating  that 
'.ru;h  to  others.  We  are  responsible,  therefore,  if  we 
:\\li)\y  it  to  be  distorted  or  ilenied  by  false  i)lnlosophy  or 
false  s<ienro.  We  should  f;o  manfully  forward  to  the 
contest,  teaching  true  ])hii()so];hy  and  true  science,  and 
thus  triunii)h  over  our  oi)[)onents  t\en  on  their  own 
ground. 

Still  further,  when  we  find  it  necessary  to  enter  on 
the  contest,  not  only  should  we  meet  our  o[)ponents  on 
their  own  ground,  but  we  shouki  a/Zm//  the  tmthtltat  may 
f>f  III  their  systems.  It  is  ])robable  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  every  system  of  unbelief.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  human  mind,  blinded,  though  it  may 
be,  through  the  influence  of  a  corrui)t  heart,  should  ever 
in  reality  believe  Jjure,  unmixed  error  which  has  not  the 
slightest  particle  of  truth  in  it.  No  one  can  believe 
that  two  and  two  are  five.  It  has  been  freiiuently 
maintained,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  we  do  not  now 
decide,  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  every  error, 
("ertain  it  is.  lu)wever,  that  in  many  forms  of  error  there 
is  some  truth  :  and  we  believe  it  is  the  truth,  mixed  up 
with  the  error,  that  gives  the  latter  plausibility  and  force. 
Consequently,  if  the  truth  issei)arated  from  the  error,  the 
latter  will  lose  much  of  its  force,  and  be  comparatively 
harmless.  It  will,  moreover,  tend  to  conciliate  our  op- 
ponent, it  we  admit  that  his  position  lias  some  basis  of 
fact  for  support,  and  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in 
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liis  belief,  liul  if,  on  l!)e  o.her  hand,  we  n;ake  tiic  [)o.si- 
live  assertion  that  tliere  is  nut  the  slightest  fouiul.itioii 
for  liis  position,  anil  noi  a  partii'Ie  of  irviih  in  his  belief, 
we  only  ani;er  Iiim,  ;',nd  cause  him  lo  turn  round  anil 
look  with  scorn  on  us  as  un^cieritihc  and  unpiii!(j>oplii(:,i! 
men,  who  ,iij  speaking  of  what  wr  are  totally  ijj,iU)r,uU. 
.■\  nt)tal)le  exiinple  m.iy  I)e  drawn  I'roni  the  theory  of  e\o 
lulion,  ol' which  so  much  has  been  nuule  !)y  scieniillc  men 
in  reient  jears.      Look  at  tin-  testimony  of  l)r.  Mc  ( "osli. 

lo    tell    the 


of  J'rmcelon. 


it    IS    useless,"    he    savs. 


younjj;er  naturalists  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  ^Vx  trine 
of  develo]jinenl,  for  the)  know  that  there  is  truth  which 
is  not  t(j  l)e  set  aside  by  denunciation."     lie  admits  that 
there  is  truth  in  the  tluorv.      He  has  no  symp.ith\    with 
those  who  denounce  it,  and  says  that  relii^ious  philoso 
pliers  might  be  more  prolitaljly  employed  in  showing  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  du'trine,  tli.m  in  ridii.uliit-   it  .i-. 
entirely  wilhuui  .wimdiition.      Ib'iving  admitted  wluiteNur 
truth   there  is  in  the  theory,  \\c-    are  prepared  lo  alu^w 
wherein  it  errs.     We  must  allow  ihat  there  lias  been  a 
certain  progressi\e  development  in  natiu'e  ;   bul  we  can- 
not admit  the  doctrine  iii   iis  exlre;.ie  form,      b'acts  do 
not  warran't  tlie  a.ssuni[''.ion   ll\at   id!   living  beings  now 
existing  have  ilerived  tlieir  existence  from  [jre\  ious  lt)ruis 
of  life,  and  these  again  from  previous  ones,  and  so  011, 
■till  at  last  we  come  to  inaniinate  matter,  in  a  <haotii 
state,    as  the    origin  <jf  ail.     To    allow   iliat    inanimate 
matter  (or  star-dust,  avs  they  r;dl  il  iii  its  original  state), 
operating  accoriling  to  certain  laws,   has  produced,  by  a 
process  of  self-development,  all  th.e  forms  of  .sensitive,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral   life  now  existing,  and    that,    ttxj, 
without  any  inierterence  on  the  pait  of  (;od--ihis,  surelw 
would  be  to  admit  far  too  much.     While  admitting,  then, 
a  certain  element  of  truth  in  the  theory  of  development. 
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wecin  showouropijoncnts  that  the  doctrine,  in  its  extreme 
form,  is  unsupported  by  fr.cts,  atheistic  in  its  tendencv, 
?.nd,  therefore,  entirely  inconsistent  v/ith  other  doctrines 
which  are  established  by  irrefutable  evidence. 

Af^ain,  in  the  system  of  Positivism,  which  is  the  philo- 
««oi)hy  of  the  majority  of  the  atheistic  scientific  men  of 
the  present  day,  tliere    is  a  great  and  important   truth 
whi<:li  we  are  slow  to   recoLniize,  and  which  gives  the 
system  that  ajjpearance  of  entire  truth  whicli  its  advocates 
claim  for  it.     The  truth  in  it  is  this  :  there  is  no  proper 
cfticicncy   in  what  are  known  as  physical  causes.     In 
other  words,  there  is  no  real  causal  connection  between 
the  phenomena   of  nature.     The  fundamental  error  of 
the  system  is,  that  no  cnuse  whatever,   in   the   ])roper 
sense  of  the  term,  exists,  and  that  the  uniform  succession 
of  phenomena  is  ;iJl  that  we  can  possibly  knciw.     But 
into  this  subject  it  would  be  out  of  place  liere  to  enter. 
i*antheism  may  be  taken  as  anotner  example  to  the  same 
effect.     You  will  perhaps  be  astonished  if  I  say  tliat  there 
is  an  element  of  truth  even' in  this  system.     It  has  been 
f)resented  by  its  advocates  in  almost  innumerable  forms. 
Under  all  its  forms,  however,  it  amounts  substantially  to 
the  following  : — There  is  but  one  being  in  existeiice,  and 
this   one   being  is  called  vl-id.     It   manifests  itself  in 
different  ways.     To  us  it  a;.Mi.irs  in  the  forms  of  thought 
and  extension.     Hence,  ali  .'iin;^s  within  and  around  us, 
are  simply  manifestations  .  ,    ihe  one   substance,  God, 
in  thesv.'  two  forms.     All  i'>i',;lligc'nt  beings  are   simply 
manifest;;tions  of  the  one  su^itaiice  viewed  as  possessed 
(if  thought ;  and  all  materia!  things  around  us  are  mani- 
festations of  the  same  bein^-,  viewed  as  extended.     Now, 
the  truth  in  the  system  i.s  tl'is :  There  is  only  one  self- 
existent  and  independent  heir. ; ;  and   all  other   beings 
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derive  their  existence  from  Him,  and  are  dependent  en- 
tirely upon  Him.  God  is,  therefore,  everywhtre  present, 
upholding  all  things  by  His  ])ower,  and  giving  js  evi- 
dences of  His  wisdom  and  goodness.  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showetn  His 
handiwork."  The  hand  of  the  Creator  may  be  seen  in 
ail  His  works.  Another  '.n:th  taken  from  tiie  sys'.em  is, 
that  God  is  the  source  of  all  power.  He  alone  possesses 
absolute  power,  while  all  other  beings  possess  only  a 
delegated  power — a  i)0wer  derived  from  Him,  and  which 
is  inoperative  without  His  sustaining  power.  liut  while 
we  rejoice  to  admit  that  God  is  seen  in  all  things,  and 
that  He  is  the  source  of  all  power,  yet  we  demur  to  the 
statements  that  He  is  identified  with  all  things,  and  that 
His  power  takes  liberty  away  from  the  human  will.  The 
consciousness  and  the  senses  of  every  one  A  us  tell  us 
that,  though  the  image  of  (^od  may  be  seen  in  the  human 
mind,  and  His  glory  in  the  works  of  nature,  yet  He  is 
distinct  both  from  us  and  them.  My  very  nature  tells 
me  that  I  am  dependent  on,  and  accountaljle  to,  some 
TJeing  distinct  from  myself  and  the  finite  things  around 
me.  To  affirm,  therefore,  that  1  and  they  are  identified 
with,  or  are  mere  manifestations  of,  that  Being,  is  to  say 
what  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  my  nature,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  me  an  absurdity.  We  have  seen,  then,  that 
in  ench  of  these  three  theories,  vi/.,  Kvolution,  Positiv- 
ism, and  Pantheism,  there  is  truth  and  error.  When  the 
truth  is  separated  froin  the  error,  the  latter  falls,  either 
as  being  unsupported  by  facts,  or  as  absurd. 

How,  again,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  find  out  what 
is  truth  and  what  error  in  any  system  ?  We  ansv.er : 
Appeal  to  the  proper  sources  ojmidence,  i-.nd  accept  facts 
which  are  attested  l>y  satisfa(  tory  evidence,  whether  you 
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understand  ihcni  or  not.     In  scientific  iiucstior.s  ;r„jcal 
to    external    ohscrvalior:  ;    in   philosopliical    am.    ;:>orai 
(lucstions  u;)i)cal  to  the  dictates  of  your  mental  and  moral 
nature  ;  and  "n  religious  (uicstior.s  ai^peal  to  '.lie  Word 
of  Ciod.     The   theory   of   Evolution,    for    cximv.nc,  U) 
which  we  liave  referred,  falls  when  broujjht  lo  iIk-  test 
of  ;in  adeiiuate  ohservaiion  of  facts.      It  was  heca\ise 
Darwin  went  farther  in  his  conclusions  than  facts  war- 
nnted  him,  that  the  French  Academy  of  Science  con- 
demned his  work  on    "The  Descent   of  Man,"    as  m 
reality  unscientiiic,  and  actually  refused  to  allow  lum  to 
become  a  member  of  the  society.     We  need  uA  further 
enlarge  on   the  i)rincii)Ie  here  suggested.     True  s.ience, 
true  philosophy,  and  true  theology,  consist  man  adeijuatc 
induction  of  facts  made  known  by  external  observation, 
by  consciousness  of  the  Word  of  Cod,  and  in  legitimate 
iiiferences    from   these  tacts.      Any   system,    therefore, 
which  is  not  supported  by  these  facts,  must  be  false. 

I  shall  mention  just  another  suggestion  which  may  be 
of  service  to  us  in  dealing  with  our  opponents.     It  is 
this  •  we  should  <7/y////v  ////c,  'if/t/  /rwoTc;  if  possible,  tlie 
cause  or  caust-s  i.'hidi  h^ui  to  tluir  bflicfs.     If  we  remo\e 
the  cause,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  we  remove  the 
eiTect.     If  you  can  show  a  man  that  the  reason  why  he 
persists  in  liis  belief  is  not  a  sound  one,  but  one  totally 
unreasonable,  then  he  will  probably  give  up  his  beliel. 
WHien  a  man  once  really  knows  that  the  foundation  on 
which  he  is  building  is'a  sandy  one,  he  must  feel  that 
his  edifice  is  insecure.       Now,  there   are    at  least    two 
great  causes  of  the  forms  of  unbelief  prevalent  at  tiie 
present  day.     To  these  let  us  briefly  refer  : 

One  great  cause  of  unbelief  is,  the  denial  of  the  exist- 
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ence Ufa  nersonal  (k,.1.     By  a  peihonal  wou  w.'  UP.drr- 
stand,  not"a  being  idetitilWd  wit',  nature,  ncM-     a  s- re  an 
of  tendency  wlu.ii  makes  lor  nghiecus-aess,     mh  ya  a 
being  somewliere  away  coffin  mluute  spac.'.  wno,  as   Uc 
ancient  Kpl.ure.ns  supposed,  sent  the  wor.d  ^^M"^^"'  n.. 
and  then  retired  to  <lwell  at  ra:,e,and  n^'V^"'- ">^>>;^'  '-,;      ; 
cerne<l  with  the  altalrs  of  men  ;  but  we  mean  a  bcm 
who  is  die  Creator   and    Covemorol    the    u'^^f-'   -^ 
IJeing  wlu.m  we  can  adchess  in  the  words  1  !u,;i  aiul   1  lu    , 
who'is,   therefore,  dis-.iiul  froniourselves  and  the  wor  M 
alm^,s.- -and  a  Being  on  whouMve  and  :dl  thmgs  a,e 

■  dependent-  a  Being,  moreover,  possessed  ol  "^''-'l'^;,'  ^Z 
pover,and  goodness  to  NNlu.h  we  <-an  ass.gn  no    m   s 
Thi^  is  what  we  imdersiand  by  a  personal  t.o.l ;  and    he 
denial  of  the  e.xisten.e  of  such  a   Beuig,  we  say,  is  the 
cause  of  n.anv  forn.s  ofinhdelity  preva  ent  at  the  p.ese 
dav.      'rake,'in   illustration  of  dus,  the  very    prevalen 
disbelief  in  tlK-  possibility  of  miracles,  and  the  beael  ni   It 
theory  of  evolution,  in  the  most  extended  sense  ol  t  c 
term'    The  present   Brime  Minister  ol    -.ngland  lias  ad- 
mirably said  ^\yAX,  "  Upon  t!,e  ground  of  what  is  termed 
evolution.  Clod  is  relieved  ol   the  labors  ol  ceation  ,  a  d 
in  the  name  of  tn.changeable  laws,  He  ^f^^^^'^^ 
governing  the  world."     Tiie  converse  of  Un.  statc.mcn 
tTeciuall?  true.     We  believe  it  is  just  becattse  ,nu^  do 
not  wish  to  allow  Uk-  existem^e  ol  a  st.preme  1'^  -H,  ;^1;^ 
has   anv    right   to    interfere  wUh    the    world,    either   a 
Creator' or  Governor  of  it,  that  Uiey  hod  ^-^ ^^, 
opinions.     "  We  have  no  need  of  die  hypodiesis  of  C.o  , 
is  the  statement  of  a  Fren.-h  astronomer ;  and  this  1     he 
general  sentiment  of  that  class  ol  men  to  whom  we  has. 
tL.  re^rring.     They  want  to  explain  all  ^-:^ 
Cod.     Hence  Uiey  adopt  unsupported  and   even  absu  d 
opinions.     You  are  already  familiar  with  die  absurdity 
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involvcil  ill  the  extreme  fonn  of  the  evolution  theory. 
Hut  look  ;\t  aiioiiier  exainpie  — the  very  prevalent  dis- 
belief in  liiirack'S.  Acconlinuj  to  sunie,  miracles  arc 
imi»(j>sil)!e,  i'or  l!ie  laws  ut"  nature  are  iinnnitahle — 
incxorah'i. — and  eaniv)t  "dc  chan;^ed  or  sus')en(;ec'.  ;  and 
a'<-op'.i!i:;  iO  oduss,  miracles,  if  not  iiuposhii'Ie,  ar«.'  at 
least  iMi-redih'e— MO  anionnt  of  eviderue  can  warrant  vis 
in  l)elie\in-  that  t!iey  ever  diii  happen.  Now,  what  we 
Avish  ti»  sliow  here  is,  that  U(j  one,  really  l)e!ie\in^;  in  the 
existence  of  a  personal  (loil  who  keeps  the  heavenly 
Ixjdies  in  their  plaees,  who  is  the  author  of  all  the  heauty 
and  i^'randeur  of  the  universe,  and  "in  whom  we  live, 
move,  and  have  our  hein^',"  will  ever  dare  to  deny  that 
lie  mav  not  at  any  time,  for  some  wise  purpose,  act  in  a 
maiiiu'r  dil'fereiU  from  what  appears  to  us  lo  he  His 
uniform  melhoil.  'i'o  hear  some  peopU.-  talk  ol  the 
•'  rei^n  of  law,"  the  "  immutability  of  law,"  itc,  one 
\vi)uld  think  that  (lod  was  sul)ject  lo  somethini,'  superior 
to,  and  independent  of.  Himself,  and  any  aUempt  on 
H'  -  !)art  to  interfere  with  the  order  of  nature  would  be  a 
ihinj;  intolerable.  JUit,  when  weeoiisaJer  that  these  laws 
ai'e  not  lhini;s  independent  of  (iod,  and,  in  iact,  have  no 
meaning'  whatever  unless  we  understand  by  them  tlie 
uniform  and  regular  metlnxl  in  which  He,  who  is  the 
source  of  all  jjower.  operates  in  the  universe,  then  all 
j^round  for  disbelief  in  miracles  is  removed.  Nay, 
further,  sve  contend  that  such  supernatural  interventions 
are  not  only  possible,  but  hi;^hiy  probable,  for  when  we 
think  of  the  deei)  necessities  of  fallen  human  nature,  if 
we  allow  the  existence  of  a  God  of  wistlom  and  ji;oodness, 
it  is  just  what  we  mi;^ht  expect  that  lie  should  in  some^ 
miraculous  way  iiKike  known  His  will  to  man.  )j<-'li^'l" 
in  a  personal  (lod  makes  all  clear  re^^ardinj^  the  credibility 
of  miracles.     We  mi^^ht  show  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
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regarding  tlic  efficacy  of  prayer.     lUit  we  nuist  hasten  to 
a  coni.IuMioii. 

The  other  great  cause  of  infidelity  is  tlic  wrong  state  of 
the  iuunan  h.eart.  'I'his  in  fa(  t  is  the  chief  cau>e  of  all_ 
error.  Indeed,  we  may  s:dely  say,  that  it  is  ///<•  cause  ot 
all  that  is  wrong  in  ilu.-  world.  Wc  are  often  ama/.ed 
when  we  think  that  so  uKiny  men  like  Huxley  and  J.  S. 
.Mill,  possessetl  of  vast  erudition  :'nd  wonderful  mlellcf- 
tual  power,  holil  ^uih  nvilerialisiic  ami  atheistic  principles 
as  they  do.  lUit  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  here, 
in  the  sad  and  lanu-nlalile  fact,  lliat  the  natural  heart 
IS  averse  to  the  truth  of  dod.  Hence,  "  a,s  they  did  not 
like  to  retain  Cod  in  their  knowledge,"  He  left  them  to 
the  natural  bent  of  their  own  inclinati(jns,  till  at  length 
their  char.u'ler  and  pitiable  condition  must  be  de^cribetl 
ill  these  woids  :  "Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they 
became  fools." 

In  conclusion,  I  would  simjily  urge  upon  you  anil  u\n)n 
myself  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  last  meii- 
ioned  cause  of  unbelief  Jt  is  not  enough  to  teach  mere 
philosophy  and  science,  in  dealing  with  our  opi)onents. 
True,  tlicsc  may,  and  ought  olten  to  be  usetl,  but  only  as 
means  in  view  of  a  higher  c\kI.  You  may  point  the 
atheist  to  the  innumerable  evidences  of  (loci's  existence 
seen  in  the  works  of  nature  ;  you  may  tell  him,  who  denies 
the  cxistciue  of  a  ])ersonal  Clod,  that  he  carries  about 
with  him  in  his  own  body  a  living  witness  to  the  contrary  ; 
and  you  may  tell  him  that  his  own  consciousness,  if  on'y 
listened  to,  will  give  the  lie  to  his  expressed  belief.  N  c  i 
may  do  this  with  good  effect.  But  above  all  we  nnist 
I)rcach  the  Clospel  of  jesus  Christ,  which  alone  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation;  and  we  must  be  more 
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enrncst  in  pniyor  lo  Coil  for  the  inlliifnccs  of  His  Spiiit, 
UMo  niciic,  tuuliiny  tl)ruii,L;li  tlictiiilli,  (jim  l.riiij^  ilic  li^lit 
of  truth  hov.H-  tutlic  claikciud  Iicarl,  ;incl  conlbnn  the  will 
Oi  man  tu  ilut  of  his  Creator. 
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